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T is propoſed in the following Paper to give 
ſome ſhort Account of Bees; to lay down In- 


in ſuch manner as to procure with Eaſe and 
Plenty, the uſeful Produce of Honey and Wax 
which they afford; and then to conſider the great 
Profit that ariſes from this Branch of Husbandry, 
as an Encouragement to the Farmer to beſtow ſome 
pains upon what will afford him ſo plentiful a Re- 


compence. 

Moſt People, when by Exchange, Gift, or other- 
wiſe, they have got an Hive of Bees, (for there is 
a ridiculous Superſtition, that if they are bought, they 
won't thrive) leave them careleſsly upon a Stool, in 
any Situation: If they happen to thrive, they are 
well pleas'd with the Produce, but never mind whe- 
ther they do or no, till they come to enquire what 


they can get from them; but if thro' Neglect they 
miſcarry, if they be plundered by Vermin or other 


Bees, or if they periſh for want of Food, they then 
| : A | « 
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ſtructions for the due Management of them, 
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ſome Liquor ſhould be obtained from Honey, ſince it 
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impute that Miſcarriage to the wetneſs and windi- 
neſs of the Seaſon, which ought rather to be charg- 
ed to their own Neglect. There are very few 
Parts of Jrelayud, which do not afford ſufficient and 
proper Proviſion for Bees. There is indeed a Dif- 
ference in point of Goodneſs obſerv'd in the Honey 
which is gather'd in different Places, ariſing from 
the Diverſity of Plants that Bees feed on. And in- 
deed it cannot be otherwiſe, when we conſider that 
Honey and Wax are neither of them entirely the 
Produce of Bees, but being gathered from Flowers 
by them, are worked up, and depoſited in the Hives; it 
is no wonder then that ſuch very delicious and whole- 


is no other than the moſt elaborate and refined Juice 
of the Plant gathered from the Flower by the 
Bee, and laid up in its proper Store-Houſe. But 
in ſuch Places where the common Flowers afford 
but an indifferent ſort of Honey, that Inconveniency 
may in ſome meaſure be remedied by raiſing and pro- 

agating ſuch Flowers and Plants as produce the 
be Honey, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 
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CHA p. I. Of BEES. 


E. obſerve three ſorts of Bees in each 
Hive, the common working Bee, 
1 which is the Female, the Brote, 
which is the Male, and the Queen-Bee. | 
The common working or Female-Bee is about three 
quarters of an Inch long, with four Wings, ſix Legs 
| N a large 


a large Head, very ſmall Neck, and ſlender in the 
middle part. Her Fangs or Jaws are furniſh'd with 
Teeth, which meet ſideways, and not one over ano- 
ther, like thoſe of other Animals. They knead their 
Wax with theſe Fangs, attack, and hold their Ene- 
mies, carry out the Dead and Dirt from their Hives, 
and do many other Offices: The Sting is in Shape 
like a barbed Spear, very ſharp, caſily penetrates 
any Subſtance, but with Difficulry is brought out a- 
gain, about a quarter of an Inch long, of which the 
better half 1s barbed, whcre there 1s a ſmall Hole, 
through which an inflammatory kind of Liquor is 
let into the Wound occaſioned by the Sting, and 
ſqueezed out by that Action, which occaſwns the 
Smart we feel upon being ſtung. Their Eyes are 
very large, covered with a thick horny Membrane, 
upon which account they are very dim- ſighted. To 
ſupply this Defect, they have two jointed Horns 
which grow above the Eyes, about the Tenth 
of an Inch long ; theſe they can contract or 
put forth at pleaſure, and thereby very ſenſibly feel 
any thing within their reach: The moſt uſeful In- 
ſtrument they have 1s their Proboſcis, commonly 
called their Tongue, it is too long to be contained 
at length in their Mouth, and ſo is doubled under- 
neath, and reaches a good way down the Breaft : 
This is an hollow Tube, which ſhe hath a power of 
lengthening or contracting at pleaſure, Re commu- 
nicates with the Honey- bag plac'd in the hinder- part 
of her Body, between the Sting and the Gut. She 
thruſts this Tongue into the Flower and gathererh 
the Honey, which ſhe depoſites in her Bag till ſhe 
goes home to the Hive ; ſometimes by means of this 
Tongue ſhe puts Water in her Bag to carry home, 
in order to mix up the Sandrack or Bee-bread for 
feeding the Young : This Bag is furniſhed with pro- 
per Muſcles, by which at plcaſure the Honey is 
| emptied 
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empricd into the Comb, or the Water ſqueezed out 


for Uſe. The Deſcription of theſe Muſcles, toge- 
ther with the Heart and Lungs, the Anus and 
Sphincter, and the hairy Covering of its Body, are 


all diſcoverable by the Microſcope, but would be 


roo tedious for this Place. | 
Her Fect are ſix, very pliant, full of Joints, hai- 
ry, with two Toes at the Extremity of either Foot. 
Her hindmoſt Feet are longeſt, that ſhe may put 
them forward to the foremoſt, which receive from 
her Tongue and Fangs the Bce-bread- and Wax, 
and working it on the "Thighs of the hindmoſt, ſhe 
ſtands in the mean time on her middlemoſt, and tho 
ſhe can and doth ordinarily ſtand and go on all her 
Feet, yet the two foremoſt have with her the Uſe of 
Hands, therewith ſhe ſtroaks and clears her Eyes, 
before her ſetting out, but they are principally uſed 
in working to diſpoſe the Wax on her Thighs. 
pe Male-Bec, commonly called the — 18 
larger every way than the Female, and more beau- 
titul, he hath no Sting, neither are his Fangs and 
Tongue made for gathering Honey, as may appear 
upon ſlender Obſervation : The Naturaliſts have 
diſcovered by Anatomy the Parts proper for Gene- 
ration, which together with his heating and nouriſh- 
ing the Brood, are the only Uſes he is fit for. So 
ſoon as this Work is done, the Honey-Bees drive 
the Drones out of the Hives, and they die. 
It is too much a Cuſtom with many People to de- 
ſtroy the Drones in the beginning of the — — to 
the great Damage of the Stock: They will not 
bf or ſwarm for want of the Drones, and will be 
liable to miſcarry the enſuing Seaſon, whereas plent 
of Drones in an Hive is a certain Mark and Cauſe 
of their thriving, and throwing forth early and 
Elon appears till 
Afternoon, when the Honey-Bee comes from Work 
and 
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and takes his Place ; thea they are ſeen flying about 
the Hives, refreſhing, airing and emptying them- 
ſelves, and after ſome time they return into the 
Hive, to propagate the Stock, and nouriſh the 

Brood. | 7 
There is in every Hive one Bee more beautiful in 
Shape and Colour than the reſt, larger and longer 
than the working Bee, but not ſo large as the Drone, 
the Wings are of the ſize of the working Bee, but 
the Sting and Tongue are leſs, ſo that the is not made 
for Flight or Work, ſhe is called the Queen-Bee, 
becauſe no Swarm of Bees will proſper without one 
of them, and no Swarm will go oft without one or 
more, and when they ſettle they kill all but one. 
Several Experiments have been made, by taking the 
Queen-Bee from a Stock, and returning her again, 
by which the Attachment of the Bees to the Queen 
hath been diſcovered. If ſhe happen to drop in 
ſwarming, or to be loſt by any Accident from the 
Hive, the Bees dwindle to 3 and forſake their 
Hive, unleſs another of the ſame kind be brought to 
them, or another Stock joined to them, which, tho? 

weaker, hath a Onoen- Boe with them. 

'That Bees are annuals, or do not live above 14 
or 15 Months, appears from ſeveral Obſervations, 
but chiefly from the great Decreaſe of the Stock in 
the Months of Auguſt and September, for which no 
Cauſe can be aſſigned but the Death of the old ones; 
about that time they begin to dwindle 1n their Size, 
their Bodics wither, their Wings wear away, and 
they are moſt frequently overcome with Labour and 
Age abroad in the Field, and never reach home: If 
they dic in the Hive, their Fellows carry them 
forth, and drop them at thirty or forty yards Diſ- 
& tance from the Hive; their | a are left in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Stock of Proviſions, laid up for the 
= Winter, and aſter they have bred the enſuing Year, 
and 
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and taught their Young their Art of Management, 


they go off in their turn, and leave their Poſterity 


to continue the Colony. The chief time of breed- 


ing is in the Spring, earlier or later, according as the 


Seaſon is more or leſs forward; moſt Authors agree 


March and April are the breeding Months, ſo that 
in May they ſwarm; but it ſometimes happens upon 
a ſudden Alteration of the Weather in the Spring, 
that the whole Hive is in Danger of periſhing: The 
warm Weather in March encourages them to work 
and breed, upon a ſudden change to cold or ſtormy 
Weather, they have not Proviſion enough for the 
young Brood, which are daily encreaſing, and being 


confined at home, they muſt periſh for Want, unleſs 


they be carefully looked after, and fed at this time, 
— in this circumſtance, of which in its proper 
ee. . ot 

'The Female-Bee lays her Egg in the bottom on 
one fide of a Cell in a Comb, and never puts more 
than one Egg in one Cell : 'Theſe Eggs are white, 
ſomewhat bigger than a common Fly-blow, but not 
ſo big as the Eggs of Ants. They are laid in the 
Center of the Hive, no where within three or four 
Inches of the Top, Bottom, and Sides; leſt they 
ſhou'd be chilled with Cold, or not receive ſufficient 
Heat from the Bees, which heap together between 
the Combs in the Hives, and ſo be rendred abor- 


tive: This Egg ſometimes turns into a Maggot, 


which is fed by the Mother-Bee with Sandrack or 
Bee- Bread, for a time; it is then turned into an Au- 
relia, aſter the manner of other Inſects: In this ſtate 


it is ſhut up for a while in the Cell, by a covering 


of Wax; whence at length it comes out a perfect 
Bee, breaking the covering with its Head: This 
time of breeding takes up about one and twenty Days 
from the Egg to the Bee : The young Bees are whi- 
ter than the old ones, and are always fed for ſome 


Days 
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Days at the Mouth, as a Sparrow feedeth her 
Voung; when they grow ſtrong enough they go 


forth to work, and learn the Arts of their Parents. 
A Number of theſe young Bees being generated in 


the Spring, the Hive is not able to hold them, and 


this is the occaſion of their ſwarming: The Reader 
however is not to imagine, that the Swarm conſi ſts 


wholly of young ones, but when the Hive is over- 


full, and one Queen-Bee or more ready, Young and 


Old, Male and Female, go off together. I muſt here 


leave them ready for Flight, while T give ſome Di- 
rections to prepare an Hive for their Reception. 
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H E beft Hives for Bees are made of Straw, 
which is the moſt equal Fence againſt the 
Summer's Heat and Winter's Cold: It 
they are to be placed upon ſingle Stools, 


they ſhould be plaiſter'd all over with Lime, Clay, 
and Cow-Dung : If in the Bee-Houſe, only round 


the Bottom. I would further recommend to fix a 


8 NK N 
wooden Hoop round the Bottom of the Straw-hive, 


which will occaſion it to ſtand level upon the Bench 
in the Bee-Houſe ; this Hoop is to be two Inches 
deep, it maſt fit the laſt Round of the Straw-Hive, 
and be pegg'd on from within to keep it faſt. 

In ſome Places the Hives are made of Wicker or 
ſmall Sallies, which are not ſo convenient, for they 
expoſe the Honey to run by the Heat of the Sum- 
mer Sun, and the Stocks to Cold and Robbers in 
Winter. . g 

Dr. Warder hath recommended a Method of pre- 
ſerving Bees in wooden Boxes inſtead of Straw- 


Hives, placing two or three Boxes one over ano- 
| B ther 
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ther in a Bec-Houſe; the manner of uſing them is 
this: When the Bees have fill'd one Box with Ho- 
ney, and are preparing to ſwarm, then you are to 


raiſe the Box that is full, upon another empty Box, 
which has a ſquare Hole on the Top for the Bees 
to paſs from the upper Box to the lower; the Bees 


finding Room in the lower Box, immediately fall 


to work to fill it with Combs and Honey. The 
propos d Advantage of this Method is this, that 


when you intend to take the Honey, you need only 
take away the upper Box, running a wooden Slider 
acroſs the Hole of Communication, which cuts the 
Combs, and ſeparates the upper Box from the lower, 


by which means the {warming of Bees is prevented, 
and the Honey taken without ſmothering or de- 


ſtroying the Bees. But theſe Boxes are coſtly and 
troubleſome, ſo as not to be fit for the Countryman. 
The Box-Hives for four Colonies, at three Boxes to 
each, will coſt Ten Pounds, beſides the Bee-Houſe; 
whereas the Straw-Hive coſts but Eight-pence, the 
Hoop at Bottom 'I'wo-pence, and an Hoop to en- 


large it, hereafter to be deſcribed, Six-pence, which 


for twelve Hives comes not to a tenth part of that 


Expence; by the Boxes indeed the Honey is taken 


without Ee the Bees, which is but a ſmall 


Advantage, conſidering the Bees are Annuals, and 


that taking their Winter-Proviſion from them, is 
little ſhort of deſtroying them ; ſo that unleſs they 


iy well ted, the Colony will be in Danger of being 
Toft. | 


A Gentleman of this Soctety, whoſe Curioſity 


prompted him to try this Experiment of Dr. War- 


ders, aſſures me, that tho' it were cheaper than the 
Method here recommended of Strawhives and Hoops, 
yet he found it both in point of Profit and conveni- 


I much inferior to this Method for many Rea- 
ons. 


There 
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There is great Hazard in moving the Boxes ſo 
as not to diſturb the Bees very much, and it can 
rarely be done without being much ſtung; the Boxes 
muſt be lifted up, and the freſh Box put under al- 


moſt inſtantaneouſly, and by the moſt ſteady Hand, 


for if the Bees are very angry, (which is almoſt al- 
ways the Caſe) the Apprehenſions of being ſtung, 
* the Operator blunder in the Performance. And 
this 1s ſtill more difficult at the ſecond raiſing, When 
the Box and Hive are both to be lifted together. If 
the loweſt Box be filled with Combs and Honey in 
the beginning of Auguſt, the Hive at Top may be 
taken off for Uſe : But it it chance otherwiſe, that 
there be not Honey in the Combs of the loweſt Box, 
the Hive cannot be taken off without endangering 
the Stock for want of Food, and if it be left, you 

et no Honey that Year : And where it is taken, it 
is eaſier and leſs. dangerous to ſmother 20 Hives 
with Brimſtone in the common way, than to take one 


Hive or Box of one Colony. . 


Another Inconvenience that attends Dr. Warder's 
Bee-Boxes, is, that by taking off only the by, a6 
Box yearly, the Wax in each Box will be two Years 
old, and conſequently ill coloured, neither will the 
Honey be of that Year's gathering, by which means 
you never get the pureſt Honey or Wax —©_ 

Since Bees do beſt defend themſelves fromCold when 
they hang round together in a globular form, the nea- 
rerthe Hives approach tothat form, they. will be the 
warmer, but of neceſſity the Bottom muſt be broad, that 
the Hive may ſtand firm upon the Bench, and that the 
Combs may be eaſier taken out; and the Top muſt 
be three or foar Inches higher than the juſt Form of 
a Globe (whether the Hive be covered with Hac- 
kles or not) becauſe they delight to hang in a Cone, 


and work from a Point: But chiefly to prevent ſink- 
ing when they are full of 3 young Bees, te 
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commended to be like an Egg, with one End cut 
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according to the Bigneſs of it; the three firſt Rowls 
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or more, yet an Half-buthel Hive will contain a 


T 3. L x2 } 
which, the broad=-crowned' Hives are generally ſub- 
je. bg r in G1 en 
Upon this Account the Shape of the Hive is re- 


off, as Pcople order it when they are about to eat it, 
it may confiſt of twelve Straw-Wreaths or Rowls, 


of one Magnitude, and about a Foot or ſomewhat 
more in Diameter, the four next above them larger, 
bellying out a little each beyond his Fellow, that 
the Combs may be more firmly faſtned: The other 
five by little and little are to be narrowed to a Cen- 
ter at the Top, that it may be Pyramidall. 
Some recommend Hives that will hold a Buſhel 


competent Stock: However an Hive had better be 
too little than too big, for ſuch are hurt ful to the 
Enereaſe and Protperity of Bees: If the Hive be 
too great, the Bees will be more lazy, working un- 
comtortably, becauſe they deſpair ever to furniſh 
and finiffi their Houſe ; an over-large Hive is pre- 
judicial to their ſwarming, and therefore J have ſet 
an Half-buſnel Hive as the Medium And tor the 
ſame Reaſons, an Hive of one Peck Dimenſions may 
be proper for Caſts, or Swarms from thoſe Hives 
that have ſwarmed before in the ſame Seaſon. 
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which may be obſerved in the Night, by Pu 
Ends 


daubing the Inſide of the Hive with ſweet Herbs, 
Cream,' or other Subſtances, commonly called 7 
1 | ing 
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ſing it, is prejudicial, for ſuch Sabſtances are apt to 
turn ſower, and ſo prove offenſive to the Bees: But 
if ſomething muſt be done, it is beſt to rub a little 
Water and Honey at the upper- end, becauſe that 
may allure the Bees to it: Tho' even this is not al- 
ways neceffary, for if the Hives be thoroughly elean- 
cd, they will generally ſpeaking take to it. The 
next thing to be done 1s, to cut a Notch in the loweſt 
Rownd of the Hive, or in the Hoop before- men- 
tioned, two Inches long, and half an Inch deep, for 
+ Door or Paſſage for the Bees to go in and out. 
Then for the Support of the Honey and Combs with- 


in the Hive, get a Stick of green Aſh, or of any o- 


ther Tree near at hand, and ftick it in the middle of 
the Top of the Hive within- ſide, 10 long as to reach 
within half an Inch of the Bottom, having firſt cleſt 
the Stick, then within the Cleft of the Stick, fix 
another Stick of the ſame ſort croſs- ways, faſtening 


each End into the Sides of the Hive, and another in 


the ſame manner about five Inches above that. 
The ſame ingenious Gentleman, whom I men- 
tioned in the gth Page, hath added the following 


Directions for ſticking the Hixe Taken a clean 
« Stick as thick as the Top of your little Finger, 
& ſharpen one End, and thruft it through the Hive, 
« within four or five Inches of the Top within=fifez 
then take a Sally- Stick, becauſe it will ſplit well, 
as thick as your middle Finger, then bind ir hard 
© with two or three turns of Packthread, within 
* two Inches of the End, to prevent its ſplitting 
quite thorough. Then ſplit it in the middle from 
the other End up to the Packthread, after ſplit 
dit the croſs- way of that, and in the End above the 
'* Binding cut a large Notch to fix it againſt the Stiek 
in the Upper- part of the Hive; and when the 
Stick is thus ſplit into four, the Inſide of each 


A 


Piece muſt all the Length be pared off, and made 


* ſome- 
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« ſomething flat, that they may the eaſier be bent; 


« then bend each of them outward about. the fourth 


& part of a Circle, and ſharpen the Points of them, 


« and with a pointed Stick make four Holes 
« through the Hive within five Rounds of the Bot- 
« tom, but if it ſtands on an Hoop, within four 


4 Rounds of the Bottom, chen ſet the Notch to the 


« middle of the Stick fixed in the Crown of the 
4 Hive, and put each of the Ends of the ſplit End 
“ through the Sides, where the Holes were made, 


and two Rounds lower than that exactly to an- 


« ſwer, between each of thoſe Sticks thruſt two 
Sticks, the Thickneſs of that on the Top of the 


” 
A 


cc Hive, through the Hive, and theſe will be ex- 


8 


actly acroſs each other, as you may ſee in 
* Figure 11. 4: $928 E092 0. | Nn 27 
Having thus prepared the Hive, it may be next 
proper to let you know how you are to uſe it. 8 


— 


HE old Stocks having bred in the Spring 
and the Bees by reaſon of their Num- 
bers being ſtreightned for Room, prepare 
to ſend forth a Colony or Swarm, and 
ſometimes afterwards another, as the Seaſon proves 
favourable; the firſt Swarm: that goes off is called 
the Prime Swarm ; and whatever Swarms go off 
afterwards, as ſometimes there will two or three, 
they are called Caſts. 2 41D by 
There is no preciſe Time that can be named for 
the ſwarming of Bees, generally ſpeaking the two 
ſwarming Months, are May and June, tho * are 
128 | ome- 


_ 
fometimes Swarms in April, and very often in July; 
thoſe in April are in great Danger, (it Cold Wea- 
ther ſhould follow their ſwarming) to be ſtarved, be- 
fore they can get any thing to begin Houſe-keeping 
withall : "Thoſe that ſwarm in Jah, tho” they are 


in no Danger of any ſudden Want, Honey-gather- 


ing being plenty every where, yet are they in great 
. 5 cles e 8 leaſt har ſo 
ſhort a Summer, they ſhou'd not have gathered Ho- 
ney enough to ſerye them till the next Spring. 

Tho' it be impoſſible to determine the preciſe 
Time of the Year when Bees will ſwarm, yet by the 
forwardneſs of the Spring and warmth of the Wea- 
ther, one may gueſs very near the Time. 

A warm, calm, and ſhowering Spring, cauſes ma- 
ny and early Swarms ; dry weather maketh Plenty 
ot Honey, and moiſt of Swarms, ſo when a dry 
Summer followeth a moiſt Spring, the Beefolds are 
rich, but if the Summer be alſo moiſt, the Encreaſc 
of Bees will be great, and becauſe of the Scarcity 
of Honey, there will be Danger of their periſhing ; 
ſo that many Swarms at the End of Summer, unleſs 
you carefully feed them, will be no great Advan- 
tage; for except ſome very early Swarms, and ſome 
good Stocks which caſt betime, or not at all, if left 
to themſelves, they will die for Hunger; and the 
Reaſon is, that the Weather keeping them much in, 
they can do nothing but breed, and when they go 
abroad, bring in nothing but Bee-bread and Water, 
wherewith they feed their Young, but can find no- 
thing to lay up in Store. . 

Sometimes by reaſon of the Uncertainty of the 
Weather, early Swarms are not the beſt, the Wind 


= ottentimes continuing high and cold, and the Seaſon 


clole, ſo that without a little refreſhing, many 
Swarms are like to periſh, and if a Swarm by bad 
Weather be checked, and hindred in their * 

the 


* 
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| | | | : 
5 the firſt Week, they will ſeldom work couragiouſly 
all the Summer following. . 
The Signs of the firſt Swarms are ſome what un- 
I certain; but lying out, about, or under the Hive, 
i in the Morning and Evenings only, is a probable 
i - Sign of ſwarming, whereas to lye out conſtantly is 


I O_o TY CRF 


ad 
— 


Tot a Sign of not ſwarming. _ 1 "4 

5 When Bees lye continually forth of the Hive, 
11 they uſually ſwarm late, ſometimes not at all that 
It Year; for the Hive being full of Bees, and theretore 
Tt very hot, the Bees to refreſh and cool themſelves, 
Mit lye abroad under the Hive, or upon the Sides there- 


11 of, whereby the Hive never ſeems over- ful: and 
having uſed a while to lye forth, find no Inconveni- 
ence from their Multitudes, and are loath to forſake 
what they have gathered. © = ER 
If they begin a Comb under the Board, it is a ſure 
Sign of not ſwarming ; and in ſome Caſes they will 
not ſwarm by any Methods you can uſe : A Reme- 
dy to prevent any Inconvenience from hence, will 
be afterwars offered, when I come to ſpeak of raiſ- 
ing the Hive by the Hoop, to prevent ſmall Caſts. 
Purchas, Marder, and other Authors, very reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſe, that when they will not ſwarm, it 
muſt be for want of a Leader or Qusen-Bee to head 
11 them. When they are about to ſwarm, you may 
115 obſerve in the Morning, about Nine a Clock, that 
1 they run in and out of the Hive, and on the Outſide 
of the Hive; they appear in great Confuſion, and 
muſt then be watched; when they will preſently 
ſwarm, you may ſometimes know by their gathering 
together, without at the Door of the Hive, and not 
only upon the Hive, but on the Stool alſo; where 
when you ſee them begin to hang one upon another 
in ſwarming time, and to grow into a Cluſter, that 
covers the Stool in any Place, then beſure they will 
preſently riſe, if the Weather hold: But common- 
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1y ſome few- do firſt fly forth, to and fro about the 


oor of the Hive, with a greater Noiſe than ordina- 


ry, and as they encreaſe in Number, the Noiſe made 


bythem is more ſmart and vehement; then they be- 
gin to dance before the Hive, and make many cir- 


cling Motions with an humming Noiſe, at length 


they go off with an unuſual Humming, are very an- 
gry at that Time, and will ſting all that come in 


their Way: Bees will ſwarm any time of the Day, 


between Eight in the Morning, and Four in the At- 


ternoon, but the chief time of ſwarming is between 
Eleven and Ones: e. „ Ceres 


Bees when they alight, generally ſettle all to- 


gether, ſometimes, but ſeldom, they divide into two 


or three Parcels in their ſettling, which ſhall be 
confidered hereafter ; ſometimes. they will go clean 
off, to ſome Place they have beforehand provided, 
as an Hive of old Combs, an hollow Tree, or the 
hollow part of ſome Building, perhaps a Mile or two 


diſtant from the Place where they ſwarm ; but often 
in theſe Caſes, they take ſame ſtand firſt ro muſter 
their Strength, and ſee if they have the Queen-Bee 
with them: For the Queen- Bee ſometimes goes off 
firſt, ſometimes ſtays to ſee the Flight go off, and 
then follows them, and becauſe her Wings are ſhor- 


ter in Proportion to the Length of her Body, than 
that of other Bees, it ſometimes happens that ſhe 
falls down to the Ground by the way; in any of 
which Caſes the Bees will never ſettle right, but re- 
turn to their own Hive, or diſperſe elſewhere, or 
be loſt. Dr. Harder ſays, he has frequently reme- 
dicd this Inconvenience by finding the Queen-Bee, 
ſomewhere between the Hive whence the Bees 


ſwarmed, and the Place where they firſt alighted; 


and fo hiving her with the Swarm, or by hiving 
them with another Queen-Bee, harh ſaved them ; 
but theſe Caſes do nor often happen, for generally, 
. © 4 
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upon ſome Bough of a Tree, or about the Body of 


always ready) for fea 


18 | 
as I ſaid before, they go all together, and alight 
it, or upon ſome Hedge, or Pales, and ſometimes, 


but very rarely, upon the Graſs. 5 
When Swarms are up, and buſy in their Dance, 


it hath been an old and common Practice, for want 


of other Muſick, to play them a fit of Mirth, upon 
a Bafon, Warming- pan, or Kettle, to make them 


more ſpeedily alight, and to keep them from flying a- 


way; but this is perfectly needleſs, for they will 
ſettle of themſelves, except they have choſen a Place 
beforehand which is very near; in which Caſe, when 
their Company is all out, they will fly directly thi- 


ther, and your ringing and tingling will prevail no- 5 
thing to perſuade them to ſta y. 1 


Ihe only Benefit of this tingling is, that if you 


have Neighbours near you, that keep Bees, you may 
give Notice thereby to prevent wrangling, if ſome 


of theirs ſhould ariſe at the ſame time. 


By the time the Swarm is ſettled, the beſt way : | 


to hive 1t immediately, Ly Hives of all ſorts 

r of their riſing again, or of o- 
thers coming to it. The Hive ſhould be choſen an- 
ſwerable to the Swarm, it is recommended to chuſe 
an Hive ſomewhat more in Dimentions than threc 


Pecks for a forward Swarm, and three Pecks for a 
Prime Swarm in the beginning of Juue; but uſe no 


Hive under half a Buſhel. | 


If it be in the Heat of the Day, and the Sun ſhine | 
upon the Swarm, they will not ſtay long; if they be | 
provided of a Place (Hive or Tree) as ſome are be- 
forehand, preſently after they are ſettled, and all 
their Company gathered together, they will uncluſ- # 
ter, riſe again, and be gone, and fly right thither, 

and will not be ſtay'd by any Courſe you can take: 
If they are not provided beforehand, as ſoon as they 

arc gathered together, they depute or * 4 
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ſome of their Company to 980 it a Place, if they ; 
C 


return with the News of it, before fwarming-time is 
paſt for that Day, then (if they are nor hived) they 
will preſently uncluſter and away; otherwiſe they 
will hang until the next Day. It is therefore very in- 
diſcreet to let them hang till Night, as ſome do, for 


the Swarm may be loſt, beſides the hindrance to 
their Work; for it they be hived early in the aſter- 


noon, they will immediately fall to work, and ſome- 
times make a Comb an handful long before Nightg 
and fill much of it with Honey; as hath been diſco- 
vered upon ere two Caſts. 5 | 
There are other Inconveniences which attend a De- 
lay of hiving them, for by too long hanging they will 
be fond of the Place, hanker thereabouts, and neglect 
their Labours. Where there are many Hives, there 
is great likelihood of other Swarms riſing at the ſame 
time, if they be within hearing, and ſometimes two 
Prime Swarms will riſe and fly together; all theſe 
Circumſtances require particular DircQicus in the 
hiving, which ſhall be next laid down=-=- though af- 
ter all, Uſe and Experienceare berter Maſters, when 
guided by Reaſon and Diſcretion, than any Rules 
which can be given; for the different manners of hiv- 


ing depend very much upon the different Circumſtan- 


ces of lighting and pitching. 

It the Swarm ſettle upon ſome Bough of a 
Tree within reach, or upon Pales, or an Hedge 
where you can come readily at them, the firſt thing 
to be done, 1s to ſhade them with a Sheet, till your 
Hive be ready to receive them; and if it can be con- 
trived to prop up the Hive any way over them, till 
they crawl up into it, (which will happen fome- 
times in half an Hour to a Top-Swarm) it is the beſt 
way, otherwiſe you muſt, as gently as you can, ſhake 
them into the Hive. When they are there, place 

Go | the 
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FS 
the Hive upon the Ground upon a Sheet or Board 
near the Place, having laid under it two Sticks of a- 
bout an Inch Diameter, and a Foot aſunder, to rear 
up the skirts of the Hive, that no Bee may be. cruſh- 
ed by the Hive, and that the Bees may more readi- 
ly enter, and that ſuch Bees as are within hearing, 
and hanker about the Place, may come to their 
Fellows; but if you remove the Hive immediately 
to the Bee-Houſe, or to any Diſtance from the 
Place where the Swarm pitched, many vill be loſt, 
or at leaſt return home again, to the Damage of the 
Swarm : When they have ſtood thus till Evening, 
remove them to the Stool, or' Stand in the Bee- 
Houſe, where they are to remain. If they ſhould 
ſettle very high on the Top of a Tree, where you 


cannot come coveniently to ſhade them, and they 


be upon a ſingle Bough, the beſt way is, with a very 
ſharp Knife to cut the Bough off; and having before 
tied a String to it, to let it down to the Ground up- 
on a Board or Sheet, and ſo ſhading them, and place- 
ing the Hive over them, they will ſoon be hived, in 
the manner before directed: This whole Action muſt. 
be done very gently, leſt by ſhaking the Swarm too 
much, the Bees be ſcattered, and beſide the loſs of 
oy Swarm, the Opcrator may be moſt dreadfully 
ung. | | ä 

If they ſhould ſettle very high, and that around the 
Trunk of the Tree, ſo that it will be impoſſible to 
get them all into the Hive together, carry up a 
Cloth with you, and getting as many as you can in- 
to the Hive, cover them in the Hive with the Cloth, 
and bring it down with the Mouth upward, and ſet 
them upon the Ground upon a Board or Sheet, as 
before directed; let the Remainder be brought into 
another empty Hive, covered in the ſame manner, 
and when the Hive is down, knock them out by the 
ide of rhe former, and place the firſt Hive over 
| 55 them; 


1 


1 
them; this is ſometimes neceſſary to be repeated 
three or four times, before the whole be got. 
It ſometimes happens, that a Swarm ſhall ſeparate 


in their FF light. and ſettle in two or three diſtinct 


Places, which is always attended with a Queen-Bee 
to each Party, and is the Cauſe of that Separation: 


In this Caſe they muſt be hived ſeparately, and join- 
cd together at Night, in the ſame manner as will be 


ſhewed by and by, in the joining of Caſts, for they 
may in this ſtate be conſidered as ſo many Caſts, and 
therefore the Rules there laid down are applicable 
herr. % Yor , , $3: Li 

If it ſhould happen that another Swarm ſhould 
riſe before you have hived your Swarm, there is great 
Danger of their flying together, if the firſt be with - 
in hearing; therefore they ſhould be ſtopt up 
with a Cloth, and let go again after you have hived 
the firſt Swarm; but if this cannot be done time e- 
nough, but that they arc already upon the Wing, 
and come towards you, the firſt Swarm ſhould be 
covered with a Sheet, until the laſt be ſettled elſe- 
where; but if they fly about the covered Hive, ſeek- 
ing to enter there, ſet down a prepared empty Hive 


by it, and they will often go in of themſelves. 


If two Prime Swarms ſhould riſe together, they 
will for the moſt part ſettle together: There is no 
Remedy but hiving them into two Hives as equally 
as you can divide them. If you happen to give each 
Hive a Queen-Bee, they will each Swarm remain 
quiet in their reſpective Hives, otherwiſe they will 
quit the Hive, where no Queen=-Bee is, and go into 
the other; when they arcall got into one Hive, you 
muſt knock them all out upon a Cloth or broad 
Board, and divide them again. But if this ſhould 


ail of an effectual Diviſion, and they will all go into 


one Hive, knock them out again, and over one Par- 
'y place an Hive inhabited by a weak Caſt, for there 
vou 
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[ 22 ] 
you are ſure of a Queen-Bee, and carry the reſt a- 
way to ſome Diſtance, ſo you may be pretty ſure oſ 
ewargood: Hives hewev er. 
Some Authors give Directions, how to defend 
the Hands and Face from the ſting of the Bees ; but 
unleſs they be ſettled in an untoward Place and Poſ- 
ture for hiving, there is not any great Danger; how- 
ever the Hands may be covered with a pair of wool- 
len e Bees will ſtick their ſting thro? 
Leather) and aGauſe or Cypreſs may vail the Face, 
r [oo nn) 
Caſts, or ſecond Swarms, except they be early, 
and out of large Stocks, ſeldom ' thrive, there is 
ſearce one Caſt in twenty that will gather Honey 
enough to keep them till the next N x 3 fo that 
they are generally taken up, at the End of the Sea- 
ſon, with the old Stocks, but they have ſo little 
Honey in them, that they turn to no Account; the 
way to make ſomething of them, 1s 8 two or 
three of theſe Caſts together into one Hive, and ſo 
they will become one good Stock, and ſtand out 
the Vear very well. The manner is as follows. 
When you have a Caſt or ſecond Swarm, take it 
into the Hive as you do the Swarms, and put it in- 
to its Place; then perhaps two or three Days at- 
ter, or a Week, you may have another Caſt up, 
and pitched; let this ſecond Caſt be hived by it 
ſelf alſo, and ſet under the Tree where it pitched 
till Night, when you muſt join them thus; ſpread 
a Napkin about Ten a Clock at Night, on the 
Ground, cloſe by the Stool of the firſt Caſt, then 
lay a ſtick croſs the Napkin, fetch the ſecond Caſt 
that ſwarmed that Day, and with a ſtrong ſtroke on 
the ſtick that lies croſs the Napkin, knock out the 
Bees, which will all come out at that one ſtroak, 1 4 
on the Napkin in a broad Lump; then throwing the 


Hive out of your Hand, take your firſt Cait off 
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from the Stool, and fet it over the Bees on the Nap- 
kin, and they will in about an Hour all crawl up, and 


* 
a 


become one Family; if any of them crawl about on 
the Out- ſide of the Hive, as they ſometimes will, 
bruſh them off upon the Napkin; and they will ſoon 
o to their Fellows; then about Eleven or Twelve a 
ock take up the Hive, and put it in its Place, fo 
you ſhall have two Caſts in one Hive, and in the 
ſame manner you may have a third, 'and a fourth ; 
and thus you may have a ftrong Swarm of Bees for 
the next Year. There is another way of joining 
Caſts, which may ſometimes be more conveniently 
done; having hived the Caſts in ſeparate Hives as 


= before, join the two Bottoms at Night, ſetting 


them upright, the leaſt Caſt undermoſt, fix them 
faſt for one whole Night, and ſtop them in; it you 
find in the Morning, by applying your Ear to the 
Out- ſide of the Hive, that al ae within, let them 
remain ſo till Night, and then ſtool them; if they 
do not join, the leſſer may be knocked out, and 
the larger placed over them the Night follow- 
ing. When Caſts are put together they will fight 
till one of the e de is dead and thrown out 
of the Hive, and then they will join quietly. 
Since generally ſpeaking the taking of Caſts-1s 
troubleſome, and unleſs they be joined as is here di- 
rected, they ſeldom come to any thing, the throw- 
ing forth theſe Caſts or ſecond Swarms, . ſhould be 
N if poſſible. Now the Reaſon of Bees 
warming (as was before ſhewed) is for want of 
Room to work in, and if by any means the Hive can 
be enlarged, in Proportion to the Enereaſe of the 
Stock by this ſecond Brood, they will not caſt. For 
this Purpoſe therefore, the Perſon who makes the 
Hive, ſhould make three or four Rounds of Straw, 
in ſuch manner as to fit the Mouth of the Hive, up- 
on which at convenient times, it may be raiſed, put- 
Fm | ting 


| broad, as when joined together may admit the Hive, 
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ting a ſmall ſtick acroſs to fix the Combs upon; But 
the Hoop at the Bottom of the Hiye, that was for- 
merly recommended, makes this Affair much cafier ; 
for by means of another Hoop about four or five 
Inches broad, upon which the firſt Hoop may ſhur, 
like the Lid of a Box, the Hive is eaſily en- 
larged: This Hoop hath two ſmall Handles, one 
on each ſide, to liſt up the whole Hive: And 
there are four thin pieces of Wood faſtned on the 
Inſide, about an Inch long, two on each ſide, for the 
croſs ſticks that ſupport the Combs. to reſt en 
Fig. 4. is a little Door, about two. Inches broad, to 
ſlip up and down in a Groove, which muſt be kept 
ſhut from the latter End of July to April following; 
a little bit of Wood, with two gr three Notches, 


juſt big enough for one Bee to paſs, and ſupported 


5a Nail, is ſufficient for the Straw-Hive. Fg. 5. 
Repreſents the Hive with the two Hoops; theſe 
Hoops are of great Uſe, for they are much the 
neateſt way, and will ſerve many Vears, e 
Care be taken, by waſhing them in warm Water, to 
eleanſe away thoroughly the ſcent of the old Stock. 
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Cray. IV. Of the Bee-Houſe 


H E Poſition of the 4piary or Bee-Houſe 
muſt be to the South, in ſuch Parr of the 
Garden or Orchard, as is moſt open before 
the Hives, that the Bees may not be inter- 
rupted in their Flight; the Bee-Houſe is made 
thus: Take two Deal Boards well ſeaſoned, and ſo 
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and three Inches beſide for a Landing- place for the 
Bees to light on, join them, and fix them upon 75 
or ſix Pillars faſtned to the Ground; back it up wi 
Boards, and cover it in the manner of an halt Cop- 
ing, as in Fig. 2. Make Partitions between each 
Hive, that a Door may be fixed on to ſhut them up all 
Winter, this Door is to hook on and off, as Fig. 6. 

By this Means Bees may be preſerved from the in- 
juries of the Weather, from Mice, Vermin, and other 
Accidents, which Hives upon ſingle Stools' are ex- 
poſed to. It is neceſſary upon removing Hives 
from ſingle Stools to vacant Places in the Bec-houſe, 


that the Places where old Stocks have ſtood; be well 


waſhed and cleaned, fo that no Scent remain; for the 
ſame Reaſon Bees ſhou'd not be placed near a Dung- 
hill, or Cucumber- bed, bad Smells and Dirt being ve- 
ccc 17 TER" OrR 
The Largeneſs of the Apiary muſt be propor- 
tioned to'the Number of Hives, and the Number of 
Hives to the Quantity of Flowers you have near you 
to feed on, for an Orchard may as well be over- 
ſtocked with Bees, as any Portion of Land with 
Cattle; and whoever adventures to keep a larger 
Stock of Bees, than his Orchard or His:Neightouts 


hood, (if void of Bees) can maintain, will be much 
diſappointed in his Gains; and perhaps impute that 
Loſs to the Taclemency of the Seaſon, or other Cau- 
ſes, which is truly owing to an Over-ſtoek ; and this 
naturally leads me to ſhew you how'they feed, and 
what Plants they moſt delight in. 
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T. was before ſhewn how Bees gather Wax, 
and knead it about their hind Legs, they 
--gather.' Honey with their Trunk, which is 
= hollow, by thruſting it into the Inſide of the 
Bloſſom, and ſo ſuck it out; the Trunk hath a 
Communication with the Honey- bag, placed in the 
Hinder- part of their Bodies, and they take up, and 
carry Water in the ſame manner to the Hive, which 
is neceſſary in working the Wax into the Comb. 
. * and Wax, they carry home to the 
Hive a kind of Subſtance generally of a yellowiſh 
Colour, and miſtaken for Wax, becauſc they ſtick 
it to their Thighs, but upon trial it will neither 
knead together, nor melt by Heat like Wax; it is 
called Sandrack or Bee-bread, and they both car ir 
themſelves while it is freſh, and they are confined by 
bad Weather, and feed their Young with it ; but 
in time it grows rancid and ſower, and then they 
throw it out of the Hive; it is ſweet to the Taſte 
at firſt, and is eſteemed to be ſome groſſer Part of 
the Plant approaching to the Nature of Honey, but 
not ſo pure, which they get from Flowers, that will 
not afford them Honey. 5 
Bees delight much in the Bloſſoms of many of our 
common Fruit-Trees, Apples, Pears, Plumbs, Cher- 
ries, Goosberries, Rasberries, and therefore it is 
proper to have Bees near ſuch Plantations. In April, 
May, and June, they have Flowers in Plenty, but are 
hardeſt put to it in March, July and Auguft. In 
March thev fly to the Hazel, the Sally, Goosberry- 
bloſſoms, Dandelyon and Wall-Flowers : They are 
very 
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very fond of 'Hearh, Rape, Roſemary, Archangel, 


whoſe Bloſſoms they delight in, at ſuch Scaſons as 
will yield Bloffoms, when the Bees have not Variety 


or Plenty elſew here; as for Inſtance, if a Bed of the 
white Nee be ſowed __ in the Spring, 


they will be a good Recruit to the Bees in Fuly and 
Auguſt ; and it again this be ſowed in Odober, they 


will afford the'Bees good Food early in the Spring. 


But whatever Care 1s taken to'ger Planrs proper tor 
Bees, and a lituation to place them in, it will be 


ſometimes neceſſary to feed them, which together 


with the manner how that ought to be done, ahd to 


know when they are weak, L ſhall conſider in the 


next Chapter, after I have taken Notice that all the 
Authors about Bees agree in having a Conveniengy 


of Water, and ſome of them in having Salt for the 

Uſe of Bees near at hand. Wann 
A Watering- Place near the Bee-Garden is ſo very 

neceſſary, that they cannot ſubſiſt without it; Wa- 


ter is of uſe in kneading the Wax, and to digeſt their 
Bee- bread: Pieces of Wood or Boards entered into 
the Water, and ſet ſhelving, or leanipg towards the 
North, are very proper; they chuſe rather to ſuck 
the Water out of the Earth, above the Ground, than 
to fuck the phfe Ware x 
But if there be neither Pond nor River with- 


in a hundred Yards of the Bee-Garden, Wa- 


ter muſt be ſet within a convenient Diſtance in 
wooden Troughs; and light thin moveable Boards, 
or Corks, placed within the Troughs, that may riſe 
and fall with the Water, they ſhould have ſmall 


Cletts, or many little Holes bored through them, 
that the Bees may ſtand on the Boards and drink; 
in Summer they will drink ſecurely upon Duck- 
| 2 Weed 
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and would upon no account quit their Situation. 
It is 0blerv'd that, where Bees feed for the moſt | 
part on the Flowers of French Furze, their Honey. 
is not ſo well taſted nor ſo valuable as in other 
Places. E . 
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WW WAVING thus far provided a Convenien- 
| cy for the Bees, they will make a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of Food for themſelves, 
except the unſeaſonableneſs of the Wea- 
ther, the fmallneſs of their Number, the treachery 
of Enemies, the Power of Robbers, their reiterated 
ſwarmings, or the unskilfulneſs and miſmanagement 


of their Owners prevent it. There are two: Seaſons . 


of the Year principally that they muſt be looked in- 
to, and helped as they have occaſion, Spring and 
F 52 to Hnnod atm ant 

-  InFebraary the Hives ſhould be liſted up nimbly en 


one ſide, and with a Wing or ſome ſuch thing for that 


purpoſe, all the bits of Combs, Droſs, Dung, Dirt, or 
whatever elſe lies upon the Stool, ſhould be wiped a- 
way; and if the Stocks have any crumbly or criſpy 
Combs, they ſhould be taken out, for the Bees cannot 
work in them. Vou ſhould likewiſe at this time, and in 
the following Month, examine if they want Food, 
and if there be occaſion, feed them, in the manner 
herein after directed; for if the Stock be pretty full 
of Bees, and little Honey leſt, they muſt be fed; the 
former you ſhall ſee by Iooking into the Hive, and 
the latter you may know by their Weight. * 
The beſt time to do any thing about the Bees is 
in the Morning before they ſtir, or when they are 
gone abroad, or in the Evening, when they are re- 
tuned fromtheir Work? ien! mae; 
The Doors or Entrances into the Hives muſt at 
all times be carefully looked after, for very great 
Loſs attends a Neglect herein, by Mice and Vermin 
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8 Winter, and Waſps and Robbing- bees in Au- 


When the Bees bave wrought a Week in the 
Spring, the better Hives may have three or four 
Notches in the Door . e. and by degrees more, 
until they be full, and then you may open them en- 


tirely, by taking away the Grates until Autumn; 
but you muſt be ſure to ſet them carly to the old 


Stocks, that have over-ſwarmed, as alſo to the poor 
Swarms, and in a dry Vear ſooner than in a moiſt; 
for Waſps: are then more numerous and early, and 
the Robbing- bees finding little abroad to buſy them- 
ſelves about, will be ſeeking to plunder poor and 
weak Stocks betimes. ect yt, 112114 10 
It cannot with any great Certainty be determined 
what Quantity of Honey will ſerve an Hive of Bees 
all the Winter, becauſe of the Uncertainty of their 
Numbers; and even if this were Known, the for- 
wardneſs or backwardneſs of the Spring, may 
uire different Quantities of Honey for the ſame 
Hive ; but if the Stocks be weak in Autumn which 
you intend to preſerve (thoꝰ it is not adviſeable to 
let any weak Stocks continue) or if in the Spring, 
by bad Weather, and Increaſe: of Numbers, they 
want Food, you muſt give it them in the following 
manner. els | | | 
Take three or four Pounds of Honey, and one 
Quart of Water, boil them together, and let the 
Mixture ſtand till it be cold; put ſome of this into 
a Plate that will hold about a Pound, covering it 
with pieces of white Paper; ſlide the Plate into the 
Hive, by gently lifting up the Edge thereof in the 
Evening, and repeat this every Day till you have 
given them ſufficient ; ſo ſoon as they have uſed the 
Honey, they will drag the Papers our of the Hive ; 
theſe Papers are neceſſary for the Bees to ſtand and 
work on, for they arc ſo greedy of Honey, that they 
| wou 
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would otherwiſe be drowned in the Plates, and the 
Honey unmixed with Water would be too thick to 
carry into the Combs. | | 118 


As the feeding of Bees is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the Preſervation of the Stocks, ſo it muſt be manag- 


ed with Prudence and Care according to their Cir- 


cumſtances; if they be over- fed, they grow lazy, 
and if fed at a wrong time, it is of no uſe to them; 
the true time is in September, and from the latter 
End of Murch tb the middle of April; and even this 
muſt be governed by the Seaſon: If the Spring be 
early and dry, they will ſcarce: want Help, but if o- 
therwiſe the Hive being full of young Brood at that 
Seaſon, Care muſt be taken of them in order to have 
early Swarms; and if the Stock be weak and poor 


in Autumn, they will come to nothing without feed- 


ing, and even tho' a weak Stock ſhould outlive the 
Winter, they ſeldom or never come. to good, which 
I have frequently experienced, but eſpecially in the 
tollowing Inſtance. | cafe if TN LA 

A Gentleman of my Acquaintance, who is fond 
of Bees, obſerved one Morning in Apr:/, about a 
Quart of Bees lying in a Cluſter at the Foot of the 
Stool, upon raiſing the Hive he found it quite de- 


4 ſerted, and many dead upon the Stool; imagining 


they wanted Food, he cauſed ſome Honey and 
warm Water to be mixed, with which he filled 
ſome of the Combs in the Hive: Upon examining 


de Cluſter, he obſerved one Bee more beautiful 


than the reſt; ſhe had loſt one of her Wings: Ima® 


3 ; gining this to be the Queen=Bee, he returned her in- 


to the Hive, upon which the reſt ſpread themſelves 
about the Place, ſome of theſe he put into the Hive, 


and in half an Hour they all followed. They ſtay= 
= cd in the Hive, were fed plentifully, and wrought 
= briskly : However they made little of it, and came 
= to nothing, 5 | 2 | 


I have 
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commend. pouring the Honey into old Combs, or 
put poſe; but theſe I know to be more hazardous, 


commended feeding them with Raiſins, bruiſed Figs, 


they are ſtrong and vigorous, they will rather ga- 


l 


[32] | 
I have recommended feeding Bees with Honey in 
the manner directed, becauſe upon Experience I can 
affirm it the beſt. I am not ignorant that others re- 


ſliding it into the Hive in little Troughs made on 
and I think not leſs troubleſome. The Antients re- 


and other ſweet Fruits dried. Piiny in particular 
recommends Hen's Fleſh, tho' it is notoribus, Fleſh 
is never caten by them, and is clear contrary to their 
Nature. Some Gentlemen of my Acquaintance re- 
commend ſweet Wort, Sugar and Water, and ſuch 
kind of Subſtances: But I think they muſt be undei- 
ſtood only in a Deficiency of Honey, for that is 
beyond doubt their natural Food: For tho they 
will feed upon all kind of fweet Things, yet they 
can neither extract Honey from them, nor fill their 
Combs out of them, which they conſtantly do with 
Honey and Water, as here Jiradtad, nd when 


ther Honey abroad than feed upon any of thoſe to- 
S no net £22 15 71660) BY 
Tho' I have mentioned two principal Times of 
feeding the Bees, yet I muſt take Notice, that the 
Spring is the Time chiefly to, be regarded: For if 
the Weather be wet and cold, and the Stock full of 
Brood, they will be in Danger of periſhing, to the 
utter Damage of the Colony, whereas ſuch Hives 
as are ſo weak as to require Food in Autumn, arc 
ſeldom worth preſerving, as I hinted before, and 

therefore ſhould be taken in Autumn. 

For this Purpoſc in the latter End of Auguſt, 

the beginning of September, the Swarms ſhould b 
all ſurveyed, and ſuch as are found not to be compe 
tently * ſhould be taken, and if in examin- 
ing the old Stocks, eſpecially ſuch as have ſwarmed i 
e | twice, 
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twice, or oftner, it be found that there are few Bees, 
they ſhould be taken alſo, and none ſuffered to ſtand 
that do not at the leaſt weigh 14 Pounds, which 
commonly includes all Caſts fit for taking; thoſe 
that have few Bees, tho' they be never ſo well ſtor- 
ed with Honey, will hardly continue to the nexr 
Spring, but become a Prey to Robbers, yet if you 
defire ro ſave any that are well ſupplicd, you may 
drive a ſwarm into them that you 1ntend to take, 
and ſo make a gook Stock. 8 | 

The Hives may be examined in the Night by lift- 
ing them up, and looking into them with a Candle, 
or if you pat on the Outſide in the Day-time with 

our Hand there will be a ſudden Murmur in the 

Hive by the Diſturbance ; ifthe Murmur be ſudden 
anch hort, then it is a ſign there are but few Bees, 
but if it be ſmart, and long deſcending from the Top 
downwards, then it is a ſign there is plenty. 

I ſuppoſe the common Method of taking the Ho- 
ney and Wax by ſmothering the Bees with Brim- 
ſtone-Matches, in an Hole in the Ground under the 
Hive, to be too commonly known to be mentioned 
here.Several have been defirous of taking the Honey 
and Wax without deſtroying the Bees, but taking 
their Food from them, is little ſhort of ſtarving 
them, and conſidering they are Annuals, the ſmo- 
thering them is of little Conſequence. Dr. Warder's 
Bee-Boxes which I gave an Account of before, are de- 
ſigned to ſave the Bees, and there is a common Me- 
thod of driving them, which tho' to little Purpoſe, 
for the main Profit, and very often attended with 
Damage to the main Stock, hath been much practiſ- 
ed; the Method is this. 

Let an empty Hive be prepared, of the ſame Di- 
menſions as the Hive, from whence you intend to 
drive the Bees; and having ſpread a Cloth in a Paile 
or other Veſſel, place the empty Hive with the 

1 2 Mouth 
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of the Hive you intend to drive, to the-Mouth of 
the empty Hive, and by taking up the Corners of 
the Cloth, and rying both Hives with a String, join 
them together, turn them ſo that the empty Hive 
may be uppermoſt ; then gently knock with the 
Palms of your Hands upon the Sides and Crown of 
the under Hive, changing the Place, and ſometimes 
making a little ſtop, that the Bees may have leiſure 


Mouth . then nimbly apply the Mouth I 


to aſcend ; and in half an Hour or alittle more, they 


will all be gone up into the Hive prepared for their 
Reception, and leave the Honey and Wax for your 
Uſe, after you have placed the new inhabited Hive 
upon a Stool, or in the Bee-Houſe. This Practice 


is much gone out of Uſe, for Reaſons obvious enough, 


and therefore I need not inſiſt any longer upon it: 
The old and common Practice of ſmothering the Bees, 
and ſo taking the Honey and Wax, will I believe 
upon Experience be found the eaſieſt and leaſt preju- 
dicial to the Bee-Maſter. | y 


** 


CHAP. VII. Of the Enemies of 


Bees, Robbers, &c. and the 
Methods how to deſtroy or a- 
void them. 


E ES themſelves arc the greateſt and moſt 
dangerous Enemies to Bees, for they will 
attack one another, and fight deſperately 
upon ſeveral Occaſions; as where two 
Swarms join together, they will fight till one of the 
Queen-Bees be killed; where they attempt to rob 
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one anothers Hives, or where a poor Swarm drove 


from their own Hive want an Houſe, and endeavour 


to get one from another Swarm, they will fight 
ſometimes to the Deſtruction of both Stocks; the 
Caſe of two Swarms uniting, was before conſidered, 


and the Remedy, as far as this Miſchief admits of 
one, directed, where the hiving of Caſts was ſpoke 

of: Their Atrempts to rob one another hath ſome- 

thing in it very ſingular, and unleſs. great Care be 

taken, are attended with many bad Conſequences. 

It is not perfectly or always for want of Honey at 

home, that Bees rob one another; in Spring ſome- 

times, but moſt generally in Autumn, when the 

Weather is warm, and little or no Flowers in the 

Field, from whence to gather Honey; in dry Vears 

often, in the latter End of Auguſt, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt numerous Stocks find out where Ho- 
ney is, and attempt to get it; they generally attack 
ſuch Hives as have feweſt Bees, thoſe that have o- 
ver- ſwarmed, or Caſts, where they judge they may 
be moſt ſucceſsful, and meet the feweſt Difficulties; 
when an Hive is weak in Numbers, it is quickly 
diſcovered by other Bees, generally of another Co- 
lony, for they chuſe to rob abroad, it may be at half 
a Mile's Diſtance ; there are Scouts ſent from the 
Robbers to examine their Strength and their Trea- 
ſure; theſe do not go boldly into the Hive, like 
the true Bees, but pry about, and attempt to ſteal in, 
ſometimes by the Top of the Door, creeping in 
from off the Outſide of the Hive; if they get in, and 
find ic for their Purpoſe, they come in greater Num- 
bers next Day, and ſo encreaſe their Numbers daily, 
till they get the better of the true Bees, either by 
driving them out of the Hive, or killing the Queen- 
Bee; in which latter Caſe the true Bees Join with 
the Robbers, and carry off their Honey to the Con- 


querors Hive, leaving their own deſerted. But in 
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this Conflict many periſh, wherever they ſting it is 
mortal to the Wounded, and often to the Aftailant : 
If they tear off a Wing or a Leg with their Fangs, 
the Bee thus injur'd dies, or what is equal, is of no 
farther Uſe, and not ſuffered in any Hive; ſo that 
it is no wonder in ſuch Aſſaults, Multitudes ſhould 
eriſh. Mr, Purchas tells us of two full Swarms, 
which might be * two Pecks of Bees, re- 
duced to leſs than a Pint by one Battle. 
When an Hive thus aſſaulted happens to loſe the 
Queen- Bee in the Battle, and the true Bees join with 
the Robbers to carry off the Honey, one may caſily 
be deceived in imagining the Hive is full of Bees; 


for in the Day- time you ſhall ſec the Mouth of the 


Hive crowded, and Bees very buſy going in and out, 
but if you obſerve cloſe, the Bees go loaded out, 
and come empty in; and if you look into the Hive 
in the Night by a Candle, you ſhall find it quite de- 
ſerted of Bees; but if you look in time, you may 
perhaps get the Combs full of Honey, which you 
may take for your Pains. 

It was before adviſed, to take ſuch Stocks or 
Caſts as from their Weakneſs or Poverty were 


judged moſt likely to be a Prey to Robbers ; but 


when they are in Danger, the beſt Courſe is to ſhut 
up the Grate at the Mouth of the Hive, ſo as not 
to ſuffer a Paſſage for more than two Bees at a time, 
and when they are actually attacked, to ſhut up the 
Hive entirely, leaving a Quill or two, or a bit of 
Tobacco- pipe in the ſtoppage for an Hole to let in 
Air; and the Robbers finding no Paſſage to get in, 
will quit their Purpoſe in three or four Days, and 
then you may open the Paſſages again : But wherc 
a Battle is ſo far gone that you are likely to loſe 
moſt of the Bees, and no Remedy proves effectual 
to ſtop it, the beſt way is at Night to ſmother all to- 
gether, and take what Honey 1s leſt. 5 1 
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The throwing of Duſt upon them, or Water, or 
Beer, have been adviſed as effectual, to ſtop a Bat- 


tle, when the Bees are up and fighting; but the 


Battle generally begins in the Hive, and thoſe Re- 


medies are often ineffectual when they are up; ſo 


that the beſt ſhould be made of a bad bargain, and 
you are adviſed to take what Honey you can get, 
before all be plundered. | 

If you can find out the Stock from whence the 
Robbers, come, it is adviſcable to ſtop them up for 


a while, either in the manner now mentioned, or by 


covering the whole Hive with a Sheet. Mr. Pur- 
chas recommends a Method in which I don't re- 
member any of the Authors upon this ſubject have 
followed him, which is, with a very ſharp and long 


Z Knife to make an Inciſion in the Top of the Hive, 


and by thruſting in the Knife up to the Hilt, to ſet 


ſome Combs a running, which will find the Bees 


work at home, and then they will not rob. 
Dr. Harder adviſes to leſſen the Paſlages of all 


your Hives in the beginniffg of Auguſt to about half 


an Inch in Breadth, and to let them ſtand thus all 
the Winter, and till about the middle of April in the 
Spring; when generally ſpeaking, robbing-time is 
over: This is not only a Safeguard againſt Robbers, 
but likewiſe helps to keep them warm in Winter. 

Tho' the weakeſt Stocks are moſt liable to be at- 
tacked, and that in the latter end of Auguſt, yet 
ſometimes ſtrong Stocks may be attacked before 
that time of the Year, of which the Gentleman TI 
mentioned before gives the following Inſtance. 

In a very hot Summer, remarkable for breeding 


a great Number of Waſps, in the laſt Week in Ju- 


ly, walking in his Garden at a good Diſtance from 
his Bee-Houſe, which was painted white, he ima- 
gined ſomebody had daubed it over with Dirt; but 


going 
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going to ſee it, he found to his great Surprize the 
whole Bee-Houſe covered with Bees, and among 
them thouſands of Waſps, going into and coming 
out of the ſtrongeſt Colony of four; he had looked 
into it that Morning, and found the loweſt Box fil- 
led with Combs down to the Board, and the Cells 
in the Combs tealed up, 1o that he imagined his three 
Boxes could not weigh leſs than 100 Pound weight ; 
he got with ſome Difficulty, by waving a burning 
Furze-buſh before him, through the Bees to the 
Back of his Bee-Houſe, where opening the Back- 
Door of that Colony, and putting his Hand tos the 
Fore-part of the loweſt Box, he ſhut down the ſlid- 
ing Doors, and then ſhut up all the other Colonies ; 
upon opening the Window-ſhuts of the three Box- 
es, he perceived Bees and Waſps fighting deſperate- 
ly, but they ſoon left off when they found they were 
ſhut in : By the help of Gunpowder, fired Furze, 
and Brimſtone burnt under the Boxes, he defſtroy'd 
the Bees, and then he found that the loweſt Box 
was quite emptied, the middle was almoſt half emp- 
tied, but the upper Box was full of Honey, and not 
a Maggot or bit of Sandrack in it. There was ſome 
of both in the middle and loweſt Boxes ; and out of 
the two upper Boxes, tho' one was OO, 
he got thirty Quarts of Honey: Ever ſince he ge- 
nerally takes his Honey, and contracts the Mouth of 
his Hives before the End of Auguſt. 

Mice are great Enemies to Bees, eſpecially in the 
Winter, when they run to the Hives for ſhelter, 


and neſt in the Heckles which cover them: 22 


eat the young Brood, and the Sandrack, and are ſo 
offenſive to the Bees, the: if they ger footing in an 
Hive, the Bees will deſert it; they ſometimes get 
into the Heckles, and eat an Hole through the 


Crown of the Hive; but moſt commonly they get 


in 


5 


fe torpid and numbed with the Cold, lie above; and 
8 then they do much miſchief by gnawing the ſealed 
— Combs: It hath been an uſual Cuſtom to leave the 
d Door of the Straw-Hive too large and high, but the 
Hoop before recommended, and the Grates, will keep 
s them pretty ſecure from Mice entring by this Paſſage, 
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in at the Mouth of the Hive, and the Bees being 


but if you have a Bec-houſe, you are JT ſafe 
from Mice breaking in at the Crown of the Hive : 
If the Hives be upon ſingle Stools, and covered with 
Heckles, they ſhould be looked at once in three 
Weeks, or a Month at leaſt, and if any Mice are got 


in, they muſt be deſtroyed ; it is 3 to have 


Traps in the Bee-houſe, and to take care there be 


not any long Graſs, or other Harbour for Mice near 
the Bees. | 


Moths and Earwigs are very troubleſome to Bees, 


2 they get under the Combs, and lay their Eggs there, 


to the hatching of which the Heat of the Bees con- 


tribute: If Care be taken that the skirts of the Hive 


be 3 cloſe to the Stool, or Feet, and that 


in March or September the Hives be gently liſted 


up, and the Board cleaned with a Wing or Bruſh, a 


great deal of this kind of Miſchief may be pre- 
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Waſps, if not timely deſtroyed, do great Miſchief 


to Bees; in May and part of June they content 
themſelves with eating dead Bees; but in June and 


July, as they grow older and bolder, they will at- 


tempt to get into the Hives, and if they can make 


9 their Party good, will rob and plunder, and often 
Join robbing Bees, and deſtroy whole Stocks; their 


EH Neſts ſhould be carefully ſought after, and either 


XX drowned with ſcalding Water, or dug in: if you ob- 
IX ferve Water-Troughs about May, you ſhall ſee ve- 
ry large Waſps, theſe are Breeders, and will each 
| have 
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have a Neſt, and therefore for every one of theſe 
you kill, you prevent a whole Neſt. | 

Dr. Marder tells us, that Swallows and Sparrows 
deſtroy Bees. The Tom-Tit flies at them ſome- 
times ; he will ſometimes light upon the Stool, and 
peck upon the outſide of the Hive, and when a Bee 
comes out to ſee what is the matter, the Tit whips 
it up in his Bill, and carries it away to his Neſt, and 
then comes for more ; one of them will deſtroy | 
thirty Bees one after another thus: Theſe Birds may 


eaſily be deſtroyed by a Gun. 
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CAT. VIII. Profit of Bees, | 
Honey, and Wax. 


F you begin with Ten good Stocks, and the 
Years prove favourable, ſo that each Hive yield 


one prime Swarm, and a Caſt beſides, and if 
you put two Caſts into one Hive, then you wil! 


have 25 good Stocks at the End of the firſt Year, 
and if all theſe are preſerved, they will encreaſe to 
above 60 in the ſecond Year, and 150 in the third, 
barring Caſualties; and valuing them one with ano- 
ther but at 5s. each Hive, they will all together be 
worth 35/. which is a ſufficient Recompence for the 
labour and Charge attending them. E. 

That this Value of an Hive is much within com- 
paſs, will appear from hence, that a good Hive 
when taken, will yield from Eight to Ten Quarts of 
Honey, and from One Pound and half to Two 


Pounds 3 
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n Pounds of Wax; the Honey being worth 94. per 
Quart at a medium, and the Wax 14 4. per Pound, 
the Value of an Hive will be eight Shiltings and fix 
Pence; which will conſiderably encreaſe the Com- 
putation for 150 Hives, and bring it to above 600. 
which is a very conſiderable Gain for ſo ſmall an 
Expence.: | 

There hardly need any other Motive to engage 
the Husbandman in the Proſecution of this uſeful 
Management ; but the Advantages which may be 
further obtained, by manufacturing the Honey and 
Wax thus produced, muſt not be paſſed over in Si- 
lence, tho” I ſhall mention only the moſt conſidera- 
ble, referring to thoſe who have more expreſly treat- 

cd of Honey and Wax, and their Medicinal Uſes 
to Phyſicians and Surgeons, whoſe more immediate 
Buſineſs it is to treat of them in this Light. | 
Honey is commonly diſtinguiſhed into Virgin and 
Common Honey, the Virgin is that, which is raken 
the Year it is made, and the pureſt of this runs from 
the Combs upon breaking, without any Preſſure ; 

but that which is obtained by Prefſure, hath ſome 

bits of Combs and Sandrack, or other Foulneſs mix- 
ed with it; the former is preferable in all Caſes, 
where it is to be uſed without Clarification ; but 
where the Honey is to be boyled, and the Scum 
ſtrained for Uſe, as in making Mead, it is of little 

Conſequence, becauſe the Drofs is ſeparated by the 

{training and ſcumming. 6 

In making of the beſt Mead, if the common Ho- 
ney be uſed, 120 Pounds will make a Barrel of very 
good Mead, but if the Mead be made of clear Ho- 
ney, the beſt way is to allow four Pounds to every 

Gallon of Water; they ſhould be mixed in the Cop- 

per, boiled, and well ſcummed, the Scum may be 
rain'd through a Flannel] Bag, which will ma 

a fine, 
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the Combs, to ſeparare the young Brood and the 
Bee-bred from the Honey, tor it is apt to give the 
Mead a bad Taſte : When the Mead is well made 
and old enough for Uſe, which will be in a Year 
generally, tho' ſometimes more or leſs, according 
to the Strength of the Liquor, the Circumſtances of 
Weather,and Manner and Place of keeping, it proves 
a very delicious Wine, and will ſupply the Defet 
of Canary and other foreign Wine. 

Some People chuſé in making this Wine, to mix 
Brandy, Spices, and other Subitances therewith in 
the brewing, which depend upon the Fancy of the 
Owners, and may ſometimes be uſeful, but I believe 
oltner do Harm than Good; but the pureſt Mead 
is obtaired in the manner here directed. | 

The Gentleman I have ſo often mentioned, hath 
obliged the SocitTyY with his Manner of making 
his Mead. He makes two ſorts, the ſmaller he 
drinks at Meals, the ſtronger at other Times, and 
can with Pleaſure drink a Bottle of it. The firft is 
thus directed. 

In the beginning of Summer, as ſoon as you can 
get Balm, to every ſix Quarts of Water put one 
Quart of Honey, boyl it gently, taking off only the 
firſt Scum that riſes as it begins to boyl ; and when 
it is boyled enough, which you will eafily know by 
raking ſome of it up in a wooden Bowl-diſh, you 
will ſee it cruddle and appear broken in Clouds; if 
it is not, boy] it till you ſee it fo, which will be in 
about an Hour's boyling, then put two good Bun- 
dles, one of Sweet-briar, the other of Balm, into a 
large Tub, and lade out the Liquor ſcalding hot 
| a into 
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into it, which will give it a fine Colour and Flavour; 
when it is cool, {trajn out the Herbs through a Sieve, 
and with a Whisk whip up a ſpoonful of good 
Barm with ſome of the Liquor, which put into the 
Cask, then tun up your Liquor, Hopping it looſely 
for a Day or two, then bung it cloſe, trying the Vent 


now and then left it burſt the Cask, and in five or ſix 


Weeks it will be fine and fit for drinking; and if 

ou bottle it, put two Cloves in each Bottle, and it 
will be fit to drink in a Fortnight. After the ſame 
manner brew the ſtronger ſort, of a Quart of Honey 
to five Quarts of Water, and it will be fit to bottle 
the next Winter; and what you brew of that fort 


the latter End of Summer, will be fit to bottle the 


next Spring. 


Another Gentleman of the Socrttry hath been 
prevailed on to furniſn thePublick with the follow- 
ing Receipt for making a ſort of Mead, that hath 


been much approved of. Jix. 
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To intel Nw ele Mead, anſwering ts 
Sack, Sherry, or Mountain White- 
Wi - 


T the beginning of Winter, put 60 Quarts 

of the beſt Ns, and 180 Quarts ot 
Water into a Brewing-Copper; under 
which having kindled a Fire, ftir the Wa- 


Liquor is ready to boyl ; at which time take off the 


thick Scum from the Top, and continue ſcimming | 


it as faſt as the Scum riſeth, for the ſpace of an 


Hour from the Time of boyling; then, having an | 


Ounce of {liced Ginger, and half an Ounce of Mace, 


tied up looſe ' in a Cloth, throw the ſame into the | 
Copper, and keep all boyling and ſcimming till | 
ſuch time as you judge that one third Part of the 
Liquor is waſted, and you perceive no Scum to riſe, | 
which will happen in an Hour and an half, or two | 
Hours, after the Liquor begins to boy], whe ay 0 F 
as you keep the Fire fiercer or ſlacker ; but the leſs 
hot the ire is, the better; provided it keeps the Þ 
Liquor boyling ; then rake out the Fire, and lade 
out the Liquor into "Tubs, and as ſoon as the 
ſame is cold, tun it up into a clean Barrel, and co- 7 
ver the Bung-hole with a piece of Paper for about 
24 Hours, and then ſtop it up, very cloſe, with a 7? 

foth or brown Paper, and 
cover it with Clay that is free from Stones, and wel! 
temper'd after being wet with Beef-brine, or Salt 
and Water, to keep it cloſe and free from cracking. 
Put ſome of this Clay about the Vent-hole alſo, a.“ 


good Bung wrapt in C 


the ſame time you ſtop up the Cask. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


Tz Mead without any forced Fermentation by 
1 Barmor otherwiſe, or any artificial fining, will 
of it ſelf become clear as Sack, and at the Age of 
two Years, be equal to it in Strength and Richneſs; 
and being then bottled, and kept in a cool Place, 
will ſtill grow better by Age, loſing the luſcious 
Taſte of the Honey, and growing more like to Sher- 
ry or rich Mountain-Wine. 

The Quantity of Honey and Water ſpecified in 
the Receipt, is put to anſwer juſt a Barrel of Mead. 
They who are minded to have other Quantities, 
more or leſs, according to their Veſſels, may obtain 
their End, by giving the ſame Proportion of Three 
Quarts of Water to One of Honey, and allowing 
a third Part of the Whole for Waſte in boyling. 

If any be minded to have Mead leſs rich, and 
ſooner PA for drinking, the ſame Method is to be 
obſerv'd exactly, only allowing a greater Proportion 
of Water to Honey than Three to One; as Three 
and one Fourth (which is the Quantity I have allow- 
ed in making Mead for Twenty Years paſt) or Three 
and one Half, or Three and three Fourths, or Four 
Quarts of Water to One of Honey; more than 
which it will not be proper to put, if the Deſign 
be to have good keeping Mead, that will anſwer 
the Intention of Wine. | | 

Virgin-Honey is the beſt for this Mead; It is ve- 
ry clear, and of a pale Yellow while new and fluent ; 
and white and iffafter keeping till the ſecond Vear; 
but any Honey that is pure, and free from any diſa- 
greeable Tack will ſuffice. 

The beſt Water, if it can be had, is from a N 

| | : utlion 
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lution of Snow, taken up perfectly clean, and put in- 
to a Brewing-Copper, and other Veſſels, tor melt- 
ing by a gentle Fire. Spring-Water is good; and 
River-Water, tho' muddy, may be uſed without pre- 
Judicing the Liquor; which will fall fine, and be fit 
for drinking with River- Water ſooner than either 

of the former. 5 7 
To know exactly when one third of the Liquor 
is boyled away there is this eaſy Method, without 
nicely regarding Time. Having caſt up the Num- 
ber of Quarts, Gallons, or Lading-Pails your whole 
Quantity of Water and Honey will fill, and divided 
the ſame into three Parts; put two of thoſe Parts 
into the Boyler, and then mark how high they riſe 
in it, by putting down a Stick through the Liquor 
to the Bottom of the Boyler, and notching the ſame 
Juſt above the Surface of the Liquor, or the wet 
art of the Stick ; afterwards put up the remaining 
third Part, and let all boyl, till, on putting the ſame 
Stick ſeveral times into the ſame Place of the Cop- 
per as you did at firſt, you find the Liquor is waſted 
wr 2h and funk down to the Notch made on the 

tick. ; | 

A Veſſel made of a Brandy, Canary, or any White- 
Wine Cask, 1s the beſt for Mead : It muſt have at 
leaſt four Iron Hoops beſides the common ſmart 
Hoops; for ſcarce any Liquor is ſo ſearching, and 
needs ſo tight a Cask as Mead. An Aus or Rheniſh- 
Cask, holds the ſame Quantity as a common Ale- 
Barrel; and is much ſtronger and better hoop'd. 
They are to be had at moſt Vintners. Thus far con- 

cerning Mead. 
The Wax when it is ſeparated from the Honey, 
is broke into ſmall bits, and boiled in a Kettle ot 
Water, it riſes to the Top, and is to be caretully 


taken off, ſeparating it from the Droſs and ae" 
0 
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ſo made into a Cake. "Theſe Cakes by melting, re- 
fining, mincing into Shavings, and bleaching, are 
brought to a perfect Degree of Whiteneſs, and are 
made into Candles, which give the cleareſt Light, 
and are not offenſive in the burning, as thoſe made of 
Tallow generally are. 

Wax is a principal Ingredient in making of Plaiſ- 
ters for all Chirurgical Uſes, and for ſeveral Com- 
poſitions neceſſary to many Manufactures ; but the 
enlarging upon theſe Uſes here would carry me into 
too great a Length ; and may be thought toreign to 
the Purpoſe of this Paper, ſince its Uſes are ſo ma- 
ny that it deſerves a Treatiſe on purpoſe. 
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